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E have heard it often said that this war has 
produced no poetry of the first order. If 
the person who happens to make the remark 

stops for a moment to think, he will qualify his state- 
ment by saying “excepting, of course, Masefield’s 
‘August, 1914.” But he cannot think of anything 
else that belongs in the same class. With sympathy 
such a person will condone the fall from estate of such 
poets as the Laureate Robert Bridges, Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Kipling. And he will think it rather amusing if 
any claim is put forth for any American poet. He 
always explains that the poets are too close to the war 
to express it; too overwhelmed by the bigness and 
terror and suffering of it, to give it voice. We do not 
agree with such judgments, which to us appear to be 
more of a sentiment than a judgment. This war has 
produced a considerable body of first-rate poetry. But 
what we will admit is, that the character of that poetry, 
like the character of the war itself, changed. Most of 
all former wars have had an outer pageantry of action, 
a glamor of pure romance. This war, for all its terrible 
mechanism, its unbelievable agencies of destruction, 
has its pageantry and glamor in the inner substance of 
the conflict. The character of its heroism is empha- 
sized on the spiritual note. The armies at the front 
and in the trenches are not the only nor the most 
important combatants; each and every nation in the 
conflict is a spiritual unit. The poetry of this war 
largely expresses that unit. And above the national 
unit, it gives voice to the unit of humanity. In this 
sense the war has produced a body of poetry that is 
both beautiful and effective, which makes more of as- 
piration and ideals than of action and physical heroism. 


the glory of heroism or the glory of sacrifice; and yet 
the profoundest springs of belligerent humanity is 
touched. The furnace of human suffering is endured, 
and the endurance comes through golden with the 
vision of triumph. It is on this note that we must 
look for the great poetry of this war, and if we look, 
kindled with the same spirit with which it is presented, 
we will find poetry of the first order. 


PIECE of good poetry news we must celebrate 
here is the publication of a volume of poems 
in February by Alice Brown. As a painter of 

New England life and character in fiction, Miss Brown 
has won a place and reputation no less distinguished 
than Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman and Sarah Orne Jewett. 
By her prize play “The Children of Earth,” she has 
also taken her place among important contemporary 
dramatists. All these activities have submerged the 
formal poet in Alice Brown. Twenty years ago Miss 
Brown published a volume of poems with the alluring 
title of “The Road to Castaly.” That volume is of 
rare and exquisite beauty. It has been almost for- 
gotten, yet by that collection of seventy slender pages 
Alice Brown has won a high place among modern 
American poets. We do not know whether the new 
volume is to contain any pieces from “The Road to 
Castaly,”—now long out of print—but it is our hope 
that it will. Even in those early days Miss Brown was 
passionately self-critical. Nothing went into that early 
volume but what was pure gold. Miss Brown has a 
poetic imagination that is vibrantly luminous. Every 
dream and mood possessed a quickening sense of 
beauty. Yet the most appealing note in her work is 
a clarity so vivid, that for all the subtlety of expression 
and rich simplicity of language, that life and nature 
are imaged with a clean-textured reality. No poet 
of our time has given to the phrase such golden finalities; 
streaking it with the very essence of an inexplicable 
inspiration. In “Sunrise on Mansfield Mountain,” 
Alice Brown has written a poem that makes American 
poetry more glorious by its existence. The alchemy 
of poetry is in every word of the poem. 

‘*A West-Country Lover,” “Hora Christi,” ‘ Morn- 
ing in Camp,” and “The Unseen Fellowship,” all have 
the incomparable perfection of poetry. And “Candle- 
mas’”’ is too delicately living with mystery to be blown 
upon by the wind of comment. 

Twenty years ago was candlemas time in American 
poetry, but Alice Brown with Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson and Louise Imogen Guiney, were the poets from 
whom a “gleam of wizard gold,’ unbound the stream 
that now flows majestically from the art. 
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Underground 


BENJAMIN R. C. LOW 


Life prods us here so fast, so herded we, 

Men become moles and travel underground. 

It isn’t pleasant: not just gay and free, 

But now and then, for all its obloquy, 

Sight comes to deeper depths down there, I’ve found. 


Take this, for instance; not so long ago. 

A little after flood, the tide still ran 

Full current of that human undertow, 

I wedged in with the rest, and to and fro, 
Took turns in breathing from a painted fan. 


Scant room enough — a picture-puzzle space 

I fitted in precisely; on one side 

A sulky Falstaff, grunting his disgrace, 

On the other, a shop-girl with hat-hidden face, 
Reading a paper opened very wide. 


Her hand, stretched out across my downward gaze, 
Unconsciously, to read, was mine for clue 

Of all her cloudy years and priceless days. 

She read the paper, I, the hidden ways 

Of nature, groping, blindly, to come through. 


A not too comely hand, red, rough and soiled; 
Nails not just clean, nor shapely; knuckles those 
Of one who takes hard knocks; a hand that toiled 
From childhood, and was wept on — not a spoiled, 
White heroine of leisure; not a rose. 


But kept its holiness through all, that told, 
Somehow, of what a woman’s heart, deep down 


Makes mention of, in maiden wisdom stoled; — 
Of mother-hunger reaching out to hold 
A little child, for love to own, and crown. 


Was it the roundness, wedding thumb and wrist; 
The plump, full curve, completing the whole hand? 
Partly, I think, and something more, I missed — 
Too subtle to be gleaned — some moonlight-kissed, 
Faint, guarded goodness out of fairyland. 


Some dignity appealing for desire, ‘ 
Too rare for fleshly heart to write upon; 

Some star-tipped, icy pinnacle of fire, 

The sunrise points, and mariners admire, — 
Some nook of heaven no sooner seen than gone. 


A woman’s weakness in that hand combined | 
With what the world were lost for wanting of: | 
Youth hardly yielded it, as yet, for years to find. 

Down in those depths lay dreaming, half divined, 

That glory to light seas — a woman’s love. 


And all this while, I have remembered her, 

And wondered . . . by her cog-wheel world pent in, 
Poor and unmarried, would ripe nature stir, 

Or being balked, succumb to character 

And wreak slow vengeance where it could not win. 


A riddle, this, I have no thought to read, 

Only to bring to light; just to propound 

Once, and leave off: there may be who will heed. 
This much I take for truth, not faith or creed, — 
Goodness is better down there — underground. 


Beggars in America 


HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS 


“Do you speak German?” I, half scared, half vain, 
Debated for a moment, then, “Ja Wohl; 

Was kann ich fur Sie thun?” And so he spoke. 
His voice was something like one I had heard 

Long years ago — a very learned man, 

Discoursing about Plato. What he said 

Was rather time-worn. Immigrant — two months — 
Loved gardens — tended flowers — something vague 
Mumbled about the veilchen — now no work — 

No money — no one understood his talk, — 

“T used to have a home near Freiberg; now 

I am a beggar in America.” 


Lies, doubtless; yet about his face there clung 
A sort of dignity; his measured voice, 

As if reciting some dull author’s poems, 

Rang neither true nor false, but tired out, 
Weary with lying or with life — who knows? 
His pale blue eyes were tired, too — a look 
That I have seen cloud up an actor’s face 
When, having played a part five hundred times, 
And played it well, and made his smiling bow, 
He goes back to his dingy dressing-room.— 
“T used to have a home near Freiberg; now 

I am a beggar in America.” 


Well, be it so; he was an actor too, 

Long overburdened with the part he played. 
Perhaps he told the truth; what matters that? 
Part truth, part lies, I fancy. That I gave 


More than he asked did not disturb him much. 
With that same weary dignity of his 

He thanked me, saying little, and was gone. 
Whither? I asked a righteous woman, firm 

In organizing love, and she declared, 

Outraged, he wanted drink. Well, then, he did. 
Perhaps, half blinded, clinging to a bar, 


He saw the home near Freiberg, and forgot 
He was a beggar in America. 


We are all beggars, brother, — far too like 

To feel mistrust. Some beg, as you, perhaps, 

For just a moment of forgetfulness; 

Some beg for memories we cannot hold; 

Some beg for love, for understanding hearts 

With thoughts unbounded by the spoken word; 

Others for fame, that men we do not know 

May look, and speak our names; some beg for peace 

And respite from the toil of going on; — 

God, what do men not beg for! And like you \ 
We find so few who understand the tongue 

That can alone express the thing we are. 

Waiting for sympathy that does not come — 

The help that seems so easy to be given, ( 
So hard to ask, — do we not all look back 
To some far day within a peaceful house, 
Our own in the dim spirit’s fatherland, 
A house we lightly left, nor ever thought 

We should be beggars in America? 


Go, eat or drink, good friend. I too have asked, 
And had men wonder what my jargon meant; 

I too have asked, and seen men turn away. 

Yes, and at times I too have heard, “Ja Wohl, 
Was kann ich fur Sie thun?”’ and looked in eyes 
That answered mine. Whatever strength I have 
Is mine through charity of theirs. Thank them 
That you are drunk tonight, or, it may be, 

That you sit writing letters to your home. 
Should I be drunk or sober, — who can say? 
Half honest, both of us, and weary both, 

Wholly improvident, we two can see 

The little house near Freiberg still, thank God, 
Though we are beggars in America. 
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The Christening 


AMY SHERMAN BRIDGMAN 


O little one, 

I’m holding you, close-cuddled on my arm,— 
(What if I should forget the ritual 

In merely holding you!) 

I am your father: you, my first-born: 


And your mother’s dead. 
O Baby, can I remember anything but that! 


’Sh! The droning voice begins, — 
(It’s kind, though, Baby, and she loved it:) — 


‘Hath this child already been baptized, or no?” 


Why do they ask such silly things of you? 
They know the answer. 

It’s the unanswerable we cry for 

You and I: 

Reality concerns us. 


“For as much as all men are born in sin” — 


You weren’t, my darling; 
Never mind the foolish words: 


“*T beseech you to call upon God the Father.” 


Oh, do I not call on Him, 
Through long nights and heartsick days! 
Who else can help us? 


“Grant this child that which by nature he cannot 
have.” 


It will be enough, Sweetheart, 
If you have half the sweetnesses your mother had. 


The voice drones on— 
‘And be made a living member of the same.” 


But she is dead! 
Why then should you, or I, be living? 


Forgive the sudden fierceness, Dear, 
Sh! Don’t begin to cry. 
He’s praying now:— 


“So give, now, unto us who ask: 
Let us who seek, find: 
Open the gate unto us who knock.” 


O little one, all that’s for us! 
We ask: we seek: we knock. 


And now, keep very still, ; 
While I put all my mind on promising for you. 
* * * * * 


“Now I have promised by God’s help” — 


I have: 

But oh, my little one, 

Will even that be potent without hers? 

Who sponsered me? 

Who, thus, for me, so fruitlessly renounced “the desires 
of the flesh?” 


I want her terribly! 


And, little son, does any one of them 
Know fully what he means, I wonder, when he says, — 


“The world, the flesh and the devil?” 
Listen again: 
“May also be endued with heavenly virtues and ever- 
lastingly rewarded” — 


You will be, Love, if I can teach you as your mother 
would. 


He wants your sweet name now: 
Felix 
“*And do sign him with the sign of the Cross.” 


And there I kiss you, Sweet, for her 
And for the agony she bore in bearing you. 


He’s saying now — 


“*Manfully to fight under his banner 
And to continue Christ’s faithful soldier.” 


Is that the rightful language of the Church? 


Oh, shame, my baby, shame 
To speak those words above your downy head! 


Rather let all who pray, beseech that soldiers, banners, 
fighting all, 

Be banished from the earth 

Before you come to manhood, 

For you and I must knock where she may open, 

And she loved Peace. 


So, little one, 

I’m holding you, close-cuddled on my arm; 
He’s done now: 

Let us go! 


Mood 


BERTHA NEFT 


— The old, eternal stir of things, 
Beats on my beaten heart with wings 
That bear me to unknown lands afar 
Where ghosts of by-gone raptures are. 
Straight and stiff and gaunt they stand! 
These shadows of lost wonder-land! 
And each with finger pointing scorn 
Recalls the hour when it was born. 
That hour immortal made of Sun, 


Splendor and might, of a race begun. 
But now they are spectres vague and dim, 
A shadowy host of mockers grim. 
— Accusing wraiths! you do me wrong, 
I cannot weave you in a song, 
I cannot catch the ancient thrill, 
Weak is my heart and weak my will, 
O murdered selves! be still, be still. 
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All Souls’ Eve 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


‘Mother, my Mother,—Mother-Country, 
Where is the window with the light? 
Wounded I come; groping I come, 
Over a blackness, and a blight!’ 


‘Hush you, hush you, my darling; 
Question no more of the light. 

Morning and evening were the first long day 
And now is the midmost night.’ 


‘Mother, my Mother,—Mother-Country, 
Why does the red, red ooze 


Brim through my field where the brook did run)— 
And the blood on thy heart there, — whose?’ 


‘Hush you, hush you, my way-worn; 
Heed not to ask me whose. 

Thy breath, and mine, and the Earth’s are one; 
And one is our life we lose.’ 


‘Mother, my Mother, — Mother-Country, 
Yet were the fields in bud! 

And the harvest, when shall it rise again 
Up through the fire and the flood)’ 


‘Wonder not, wonder not, darling; 
Grieve not at fire nor at flood. 
But when did ever a Mother, yet, 
Drink of her children’s blood?” 


‘Mother, my Mother, — Mother-Country, 
Was it not all to save 

Harvest of bread? — Harvest of men? 
And the bright years, wave on wave?” 


‘Search not, search not, my way-worn; 
Search neither weald nor wave. 

One is their heavy reaping-time 
To the Earth, that is one wide grave.’ 


‘Ah, but my Mother, — Mother-Country, 
When shall our triumph be? 

Wounded I am, — blinded I am: 
This, — is it Victory? .. . 


‘O Man-child of my longing, 
Plead with me not; — let be! 

Sleep on, till day. I will ask our way 
Of the stars far off, that see.’ 
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Morning in the Market 
(Williamsburgh Bridge) 
NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Aloft, the ponderous arches of the bridge 
Shut out the sky and shed a gloom, 
Deep as a Rembrandt background, o’er the scene. 
Above is tumult; — sudden beat of hoofs, the whir of 
wheels, 
Hoarse-throated whistles, bells that answering clang, — 
And beneath all else, like rote of sea far-distant, 
The ceaseless monotone of passing feet, 
Restless, insurgent as a rising tide. 
Dim figures, half perceived amid the haze, 
Cross and re-cross, dart swiftly to and fro, 
Like to the flotsam in an eddying pool, 
While sulphurous flames, from cressets leaping high, 
Brighten and darken, rise and fall again. 
Booths flash to light, heaped high with humble wares, 
Ranged and assorted with a jealous care, 
Guarded and tended each by servitor devout, 
Strong-beaked, swart-tinted, lean and eager-eyed. 
Here shows the silvery sheen of dull-eyed fish, 
In cool confusion on each other strewn; 
There, the red cheeks of apples and the tawny brown 
Of chestnuts, breathing of their forest home. 
Here glows the molten gold of oranges, and there 
The paler tones of lemons and of limes. 
Here bloom the grapes, empurpled, and, beyond, | 
The cabbage flaunts her varying shades of green, 
With lettuce, onions, and the savoury leek. 
Choice of gay stuffs there lacks not here, — 
Chintzes and cottons, gaudy cloths and scarves. 
In this far corner, where the torch flares high, 
A shimmering row of pots and pans is seen; 
And there, above, a mimic garden grows, 
Aglow with paper flowers of every hue. 
O’er this rough counter, piled with odorous tea, 
Weird characters, like magic signs, are writ, 
And, weird as they, the merchant of the stall, 
White-bearded, prophet-eyed, and gaberdined. 
Women, with shawls loose-dropped from ebon locks, 
Chaffer and bargain in the crowded mart, 
And everywhere a strange rough tongue is heard, 
Like to no other that our ears have known, t 
Kin to the speech that on the Shinar plain, 
Confused was heard when Babel’s tower arose. 


The Songs of Hawaii 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


I. 


What love, what melancholy, what emotion 
Thrill the wild poets of that golden land 

Where around old Molokai the mighty ocean 
Thundering upon white leagues of shining sand 

Thrills the wild poets’ hearts with deep emotion. 


If. 


Their mournful songs throb with barbaric glory 
Magnificent beyond all words to tell; 


} 
| 
Only the heart that loves can know their story: 
Only the heart that grieves, knows their wild spell 
And throb with sympathy for their sad glory. 
} 

4 


II. 


O, could Beethoven but have known their splendor, 
How richly had he built, with these for theme, 
Some symphony of power and pathos tender, 
Leading us through an unimagined dream 
Down avenues august of mournful splendor! 
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Amelia Josephine Burr 


A POET OF LIVING 
GERTRUDE CORNWELL HOPKINS 


HE sudden accession of dignity which occurs 
when the work of a poet is gathered from the 
magazines into a volume is no mere matter 

acclaim, of recognition. Something real has happened 
to the poet in his relation to the public. The co- 
ordinated work reveals an individuality, a collective 
meaning, which could never be found in the separate 
parts. They have been but fragments of the person- 
ality which then emerges. This new importance is 
not accounted for by the fact that most volumes 
composed of verse republished are enabled to carry — 
float, as it were!—some longer or stranger poems 
(often the best and most personal) which editors 
have refused. It does not even lie chiefly in the 
opportunity for comparison and criticism: its value 
is that of a revelation. 

When a poet has published a third volume of verse, 
most of which has appeared in the leading magazines 
of the country, and has been for several years repre- 
sented in the “most distinguished’ poems of the 
Anthology of American poetry—to say nothing 
(for the present) of some particularly fine-visioned 
work which has been privately published — it becomes 
possible to try if the collective personality has been 
revealed, to say what it is like, to appraise its value 
to that world which gives heed to the super-vision 
and to the singing magic of words. 


Of Amelia Josephine Burr’s “Life and Living” 
the publishers (on the ubiquitous jacket) say: “An 
authentic poet reaches, in this third volume of her 
verse, deeper and more poignant expression of the 
realities of living — and clothes them in a more perfect 
beauty of color, image and sound.” The latter part 
we can ignore, in all good nature, as publisher’s stuff. 
We have never had reason to wish for more color 
in her work, to miss the sudden, vivid, heart-catching 
image, or to ask more perfect music. But it is most 
true that there is a new note — or a stronger vibration 
of one but lightly struck, before in this latest volume 
by the author of “In Deep Places’ and of “ Roadside 
Fires.” It is well for the revelation of her real sig- 
nificance that one should have had this book at hand 
before attempting to say what this is. 


Here, part of an afterword, is a key to the intense 
personal appeal of the new volume: 


“Out of my living 
Grew my song. 
Back I am giving 
What life gave to me.” 


Evidently there is absolute sincerity in this, for,— 
premising a satisfying craftsmanship, emphasising 
musical beauty, and noting for further observation 
the intense dramatic sense and feeling for the pic- 
turesque — it is certain that the quality which makes 
her poetry viable is her quick humanity. 

Having ventured the word humanity, a question 
occurs whether it is necessary, here, to stop and quarrel 


with possible objectors of the school of the beauty of 
butchered pigs, of analysis of gutter mud, of those 
to whom no woman is truly human, truly worth— 
a rhyme, I almost said: a fragment of free verse 
let it be — until she is well covered with that same 
gutter mud. Perhaps it will be sufficient defense of 
my position to remark that Miss Burr is as well able 
to look steadily at, say, a prostitute as any of the 
new humanitarians— only, in looking she chooses 
not to stop at the mud but to read strangely beautiful 
assurances of the unquenchable soul beneath. Ac- 
cording to our temperaments we shall prefer the one 
school or the other —or perhaps be able to prefer 
them both, if we have reached that stage. Both are 
truth. 


Her “Mary of Egypt’ which leads the present 
volume, is precisely an example of this method, though 
scarcely of her newer development. Based on the 
legend of the harlot of Alexandria — placed about 
350 A.D.—to whom appeared a vision of Jesus, 
at first only a man to her, to be passionately desired, 
it shows her most earthly love changing by subtle 
processes of regeneration to a vision of Love itself. 

“Into her darkened eyes he gazed, 
Deep, deep in. 
And Mary the harlot stood amazed— 
Her tempting smile grew tense and thin— 
Under the paint could be seen a flow 
Of passionate color come and go, 
For she felt her heart like an ember glow, 
The heart where no fire had ever been.” 
* * * * 


“She parted the folds of her silken vest. 
‘Stranger, here is a rest for you.’ ” 
* * * * 


“He looked at her and his eyes were deep, 
Drowning deep as the midmost sea. 
Her spirit stirred in its life-long sleep. 
‘Givest thou me no more?’ ” said he. 


Mystic it is, with the veiled beauty of legend. Yet 
its deep spiritual implication has gripped its readers 
as a real and passionately lovely thing. One quaint 
instance of the spell it casts the writer chanced to see: 
two most virginal ladies of uncertain age “spelling 
each other’ (as New Englanders say) in the labor 
of transcribing its very considerable length in long- 
hand from a public-library copy ! 


But it is in other poems that we must seek the strong 
conviction of a deep human experience — the as- 
surance that “out of my living grew my song.” ‘‘The 
Poppies,” unquotable except entire and not to be 
desecrated by attempted description, is very notable. 
“Free,” a most poignant thing, is one she would 
never have cared to do before. It is not the best, 
though perhaps in a way the most promising, this 
story of the clerk whom the monotony of the dull 
respectable had bound too long, but it is good enough 
to drench the reader through and through with the 
infinite pity of small living, the tragedy of minds that 
find no great escape. It is unfortunate that it is too 
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long to reprint entire and does not lend itself to partial 
quotation, for it strikingly shows elements of a ‘“‘ second 
manner’’—to speak as of painters—and hints the way 
of a new development. It shows the writer looking 
at life with an outward gaze that youth can never 
attain, seeing the sordidness and bitter emptiness 
of this phase with neither the softening of sentiment or 
the poison of scorn. The significance, however, lies 
not in her having seen it truly but in her having seen 
it at all as a subject for her work. 


The deep humanity justly attributed to her is not 
concerned with institutions, with criticism of social 
custom or revolt at economic wrong. Here is not 
the spirit of “Challenge” and hers are no tortured 
“Arrows in the Gale.”” It may well be that her art 
shall come to be more concerned with implications of 
the social-economic problems which affect all sensitive 
minds today (there stand already some symbolical 
speculations of much beauty and vision in “Plays 
in the Market Place,” privately published) but per- 
haps these will always be seen from the point of view 
of individual human character, and of spiritual values. 
Her vision belongs to what is general yet personal 
to human beings — to the most intimate realization- 
moments of life. 


It is difficult to choose, and dangerous to quote a 
few verses here and there, lest a wrong impression be 
given of the total import of the book — but what 
be more poignant than this? 


I wondered why God let our pathways cross 
When I could only feel a sense of loss 

Shroud me like shadow as she passed me by; 
When I must hush the quick and blinding stir 
That shook my soul at the mere name of her . . . 
The nights I lay in anguish, wondering why! 


Yet I was glad to serve her in small ways, 
To hear her voice sometimes, to dare to raise 
My look to hers in humble reverence — yes, 

I was content — well nigh — to thus await 
Her kindness, a poor beggar at her gate, 

Cled in the rags of my own hopelessness. 


Then, all at once, as if a cloud were rent, 

Without a word I turned. Reeling I went, 

As one who sees a vision and then dies. 

But I — I live and always in my sight 
Dusking the day and glimmering eum the night, 
Her bravely lying lips, her tortured eyes. 


Or this, 


Beautiful Boy, lend me your heart to play with; 
My heart is old. 

Lend me your fire to make my twilight gay with, 
To warm my cold. 

Prove that the power of my look has not forsaken— 
That when I will 

My touch can quicken ulses and awaken 
Men’s passions still. 


The moment I ask you need not grudge me, 
I shall not stay; 

I shall be gone ere you have time to judge me, 
My empty way. 

I am not worth remembering, little brother, 
Even to damn. 

One kiss Oh, God! if only I were other 
Than what I am. 


The pure and delicious beauty of “A Spring Sym- 
phony,” the achievement of “Ulysses in Ithica,” 
make one long for space to quote, while tender ‘Santa 
Clara to the Virgin,” ‘Brother Angelico,” the verse 
of the well-advertised-by-poets “Dark Lady to Shake- 
speare” all go to prove that not the least of her gifts 
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is the ability to make a rather literary subject a live 
and throbbing one. 

One shirks any mention of war poems just now, 
no matter what they may be —it is as if a time 
had come to listen to all voices and to wait, but no 
longer to judge, to discuss, to weigh. The subject 
is too sore and all our thoughts of it are shifting 
ground. Yet no poet worthy of the name can 
fail to make response to the greatest fact of life to- 
day, and it must be said that these war poems of 
Miss Burr’s are not struck with the madness which 
gave us doggerel from the masters of verse — such 
stuff as Kipling’s “For All We Have and Are” and Le 
Galienne’s incredible ‘‘Silk-hat Soldier.” They are 
good poems, and “The White Comrade” more than 
that. 

We have spoken of the sudden, vivid, heart-catching 
lines — let us see if a few of these will bear to be quoted 
apart from the poems in which they occur. 


The little fingers of some child would reach 
Beyond the gift, seeking the hand that gave. 


* * * * 


Not for me the hearth-side, not for me the home. 
Mine the waste of waters flawed with flying foam, 
Mine the windswept mountains, mine the open sky— 
Mine the voice you dream of as you die. 

* * * * 


cravingly my empty palm 
Curves to the memory of Calypso’s breast. 


And is there not magic in the good fortune of such 
lines as these? 


Like little shouts of exultation sweet 
The poppies at my feet 
Loose to the wind their petals. 

The further observation which we wished to make 
of Miss Burr’s dramatic sense, her feeling for the pic- 
turesque, the effective—the decorative one might 
almost say, was a little one of regret. For while there 
is no single poem in this volume in which the quality 
is not apparent, there is also none in which it is so 
fully exercised as it has been in earlier ones. It is 
unreasonable to ask everything at once, but admirers 
of ‘“‘Jehane,” of the pictures there are in “Allah is 
with the Patient,” are not willing to forego the least 
of this even for what may be implied in “Free.” 

Where does she stand? It is certain that Miss 
Burr’s work now belongs to the body of significant 
American poetry. We have seen that we have reason 
to think it will be greater from the more than hints 
of broadening and deepening observed in the latest 
volume. Any opinion as to permanence must be more 
or less personal. One can never know what things 
we have found treasureable will claim nothing but 
gentle derision or complete neglect from our children’s 
children. But in using the word viable in an earlier 
paragraph a firm conviction was expressed. The range 
of her poetry has been surpassed by some of our 
American moderns, its music equalled; the splendid 
instinct for the effective, the dramatic, is after all a 
secondary, derivative, quality, the fruit of fine and 
cultivated appreciations — but that “quick humanity,” 
that high spiritual intelligence touching the deeper 
truth of life and living must belong to things that 
have more than momentary life. 
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Louis V. Ledoux 


NATHAN HASKEL DOLE 
(The Story of Eleusis. A Lyrical Drama by Louis V. Ledoux. Macmillan Co., New York.) 


HE myth of Persephone appeals perennially to 
all inhabitants of Northern lands where, after the 
apparent death of all vegetation, each Spring 

sees a resurrection. It has parallels everywhere, not 
the least striking being those hidden in the ritual of the 
Christian Church. 

Persephone, the very meaning of whose beautiful 
name is lost, is carried away to the dark realms of 
“the Unseen One.” Her divine mother, Demeter 
(the “ Barley Mother’’) is indespair and wanders through 
many lands until she comes to Eleusis where as she 
sits by the Fountain of Maidenhood disguised as an 
old woman, she is found by the four daughters of 
Keleos (Celeus) the king of that land. They bring her 
home and make her nurse to their infant brother 
Demophon. Unknown to them she anoints his limbs 
with ambrosia by day and with fire by night; but when 
the infant’s mother discovers the magic rites she 
snatches him away. The goddess reveals herself and 
commands the people of Eleusis to build her a temple; 
but still consumed by her own grief she withholds her 
blessing from their crops and there is a famine. The 
other gods come pleading with her to relent, but she 
insists that first her daughter must be restored to her. 
Zeus sends Hermes to Hades bidding him release his 
bride. Hades has to yield but first induces her to eat 
a pomegranate-seed which binds her to return to him 
each year. Demeter rejoicing at the sight of her 
daughter, though it be only two parts of the year that 
they can be together, returns to Olympos, first in- 
stituting the famous Eleusinian mysteries —in a 
way corresponding to the Northern Easter. They 
were held in September just before the Autumn crops 
were put in. 

Such is in brief ‘‘The Story of Eleusis” which Mr. 
Ledopx has chosen for the subject of his poetic play. 
He might perhaps have devised a better title, for one 
might easily suppose that it was a bit of history or even 
a novel. It is cast in five acts: the first is laid in 
Sicily where Persephone and three nymphs are gathering 
flowers. They thus discuss the nature of the soul: — 


Galatea 


A tale I heard that men are cursed with souls; 
But what souls are I know not. 


Arethusa 


I have heard 
The soul is hunger ever unappeased, 
And thirst by all earth’s fountains unassuaged. 


Persephone 
The soul is darkness waiting for the dawn, 
And, if dawn comes, is day that longs for dusk; 
And not to men as to the soulless beasts 
Is death a sudden stranger. 

Sea-nymphs have always, like Undine in the German 
mythology, been lacking in souls: marriage with a 
mortal supplied that lack; but assuredly the depth of 
insight displayed by the third of the nymphs a little 
farther on, is rather startling compared to the guile- 
lessness of her sisters: — 


Their ashen hearts remembrance kindles now, 
And long-forgotten moods and motions bud 
In barren breasts to burst in rose and gold, 
Petal by petal opened, making dim 

The dun, habitual aspects of the world. 

These citations and the references in the Hymn to 
Demeter, sung by a Chorus, the constituents of which 
are not divulged, whether they are human beings or 
superhuman-beings, perhaps indicate fairly what is the 
chief weakness in Mr. Ledoux’s work. Let us cite one 
stanza from the Hymn: — 

Bright through midmost heaven moves the lesser Lion; 
Hide the Hyades in ocean caverns hoar; 

Past the shoulders of the sunset flames Orion, 
Following the Sisters seaward evermore. 

Gleans the east at evening, lit by low Arcturus. 
Out to subtle-scented dawns beside the shore, 


Yet a little and the Pleiades will lure us: 
Weave the dance and raise the chorus as of yore. 


Now aside from the obvious fact that those lines are 
extremely melodious and cleverly rimed, is it not 
a fact that the spirit of the verses is quite modern? 
The references to the constellations are perhaps no 
more anachronistic than those in Job, for Job would 
not have known the Greek name of Orion or the 
Pleiades and of course the most primitive inhabitants 
of earth must have wondered at the stars and called 
them by names probably more poetic than the Yankee 
appellation of the Great Bear — “the Dipper.” 

All this is to say that Mr. Ledoux has not been able 
to escape his modern education; he has not been able 
to become a Greek. To end all criticism at once, so 
as to proceed to a pleasanter part of a pleasant task, we 
should say that the Poet infuses himself a little too 
much into his characters: they are for the most part 
superhuman, even the human beings introduced 
having passed into the other life and become inhabitants 
of the realm of Hades. They to a certain extent lack 
differentation: they talk and sing too much alike. 
We could also wish that he had frankly taken the Greek 
spelling for all of his characters. Peleos is finer than 
Peleus, Kyane than Cyane. 

The play is termed “a lyrical drama.”” Mr. Ledoux 
is a master of rhythms. This is shown particularly in 
his use of the classic elegiac meter, as for instance in the 
Chorus in Hades in the Fourth Act: — 


We who were lovers of life, who were fond of the hearth and the 
homeland, 
Gone like a drowner’s cry borne on the perilous wind, 
Gone from the glow of the sunlight, now are in exile eternal; 
Strangers sit in the place dear to us once as our own. 
* « . + 


Those who were mighty but linger, shadowy forms in a legend; 
Never the minstrel’s tale tells what they were to their wives. 
None on the lips of remembrance live as their children knew them 
Merged in the darkness, kings rank with the recordless dead. 


There is great variety, too, in his lyrics; they are 
charming. Here is a characteristic example from one 
of the the Hymns to Demeter sung by another chorus: — 


Weave we the dance and raise again the sacred chorus; 
Wreathe the garlands of the spring about the hair; 
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Now once more the meadows burst in bloom before us, 
Crying swallows dart and glitter through the air. 

Glints the plowshare in the brown and fragrant furrow; 
Pigeons coo in shady coverts as they pair; 

Come the furtive mountain folk from cave and burrow, 
Lean and blinking at the sunlight’s sudden glare. 


Likewise the quartet of the Daughters of Celeus: — 
beginning: — 
O thou who alone of all the Immortals, 
Lover of children and lover of earth, 
Carest for man as a Mother, and caring 
Bringest from darkness the blossoms of birth: 
Gone is the joy of the womb that is bearing, 
Fled from the harvest the song and the mirth. 


In the dialogue there are memorable passages whether 
cast in lyric lines or in a blank verse for the most part 
both elastic and musical. Demeter is conversing with 
Hecate by the Eleusinian fountain and she says: — 


For life is like a mound of shifting sand 

On some low island set in leagues of sea; 

The winds of being blow from out the waste, 
And up the beaches rolls the crumbling wave. 


Truptolemus in the last Act says to Demeter: — 


Like dogs that look into their masters’ eyes 

And strive there to divine the secret thing 

They can not understand, which men call speech, 
Are we who look upon the infinite; 

We hear the voice of Nature but the sense 

Is lost. 


And Persephone while stil] in Hades recalling the past 


says: — 


I knew not that the world was very old 
And sad beneath the burden of its years, 
But here among the souls of men outworn 
Are folk of long ago; forgotten kings 
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Of cities buried by the sand or sea 

In unremembered ages; shepherd boys 

Who learned their piping ere the birth of Pan; 

Slim maidens sweet to love; and children lost — 

White petals fallen in a field of death 

Where winter turning stood against the spring. 
Yea, few there are who walk the flowering earth, 

But here among its fields of asphodel 

The windless underworld of dusk and dream 

Has more than all the fields of earth could hold, 

And all the vastness of the circling sea. 


That is certainly lovely verse — if one forgets (as 
possibly the Greeks themselves forgot the early Greeks, 
for the myth is undoubtedly primitive, when men 
were creating their gods) that Persephone was herself 
immortal and could not die and that she is speaking in 
terms of a mortal. In truth the myth itself is hope- 
lessly inconsistent, for why should Demeter, one of the 
greater gods, so hopelessly mourn for the loss of her 
daughter who could not die? Her grief is merely the 
personification of human grief and the death and 
resurrection of Persephone, like the death and resur- 
rection of the Christ, yearly enacted in almost modern 
churches, commemorates the annual death of Autumn 
and the annual rebirth of the Spring. We feel its 
sadness and we likewise rejoice in its joy. We must 
not therefore be too severe on Mr. Ledoux, if he is 
unable to avoid this inherent fallacy. He has given 
us a volume of genuine melody, of rich thought, and of 
considerable dramatic possibility: it might well be 
enacted on a Summer’s day in an out-of-doors theater. 


James Oppenheim 


EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


(War and Laughter. 


ITH the publication two years ago of his ‘Songs 
of the New Age,” James Oppenheim took his 
place as the accepted leader of the school in 

contemporary American poetry which proclaims that 
the interpretation of democratic reality should be the 
chief preoccupation of the American poet. He had 
published in 1909, a volume of infectious lyrical verse 
entitled ‘‘Monday Morning and Other Poems,” which 
came tome at the time it was published with a new sense 
of what might be done to transform our life imagina- 
tively, while taking account of its shoddiness and the 
burden of its demands. That volume, more than any 
other book of verse published in that season, had 
passion, and its lyrical persuasiveness was not over- 
burdened, as other social poetry had been, with the 
didacticism of ethics. It had the fresh gladness of 
youth in it, and a heavy confidence in the future 
little modified by the sobbing rhythms in which the 
poet had found an interpretation of racial sorrows. 


And then came his “Songs of the New Age,” wherein 
he gave us in rhythms less free to my mind than the 
more regular strophes of his earlier volume, the sum of 
his philosophy as it had begun to crystallize in a mind 
where ethical implications now tended to be less 
implicit, and more explicitly stated, without dogma, 
but with a didactic earnestness which was an in- 
heritance, and with the consciousness of a preacher’s 
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message rather than of a poet’s discoveries. In every 
sense, save in its lyricism, “Songs of the New Age” was 
a great advance over ‘‘ Monday Morning,” but mindful 
of the compelling music of his first collection, I found it 
hard to doubt that ultimately the fresh imaginative 
vision of the poet with all its flashing directness of 
statement and convincing magic would conquer the 
eloquent preacher with his intellectual passion for 
first. principles. 


And now in “ War and Laughter,” he has chosen, as 
I had hoped, the higher reality. The old singing has 
returned, and become the instrument of all the poet’s 
new dreams in the presence of flaming truths. His 
vision has not measurably broadened, but it has 
deepened to a perceptible degree, and I find more 
passion born of imaginative conviction than I could 
discover in the earlier volume. 


In the musical pieces which open the volume, the 
same morning gladness prevails, and it sings to the 
heart once more, as it did in ““Monday Morning,” 
because free verse in Mr. Oppenheim’s hands has be- 
come a more fluent instrument, subordinate to the 
rhythms of his emotion. In “Songs of the New Age,” 


he had not snared its secret, and the result was that his 
words often had little more than the force of statement. 
The certainty of his new rhythms reveal a disciplined 
craftsmanship of convincing directness, to which 
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music is added, not as an accompaniment, but as an 
emotional interpretation in regular patterns. 
“Alas! that what I hold in my arms shall crumble, 

That these lips shall fall into dust, 

And these eyes gaze no more! 

Where shall I look for my darling and my adored one, 

O beautiful beloved, 

When no youth remembers her, 

And only my heart forgets not? 


Only this: that I too, I too shall die. . .” 


Mr. Oppenheim’s philosophy takes account of present 
things and accepts them as realities, more important 
to us than yesterday’s recollections, and less important 
than what we may make out of dreams and their labor 
in the beckoning future. It has strengthened in the 
logic of its convictions since his previous volume, but 
it has not widened its boundaries, and in the measure 
of these boundaries his message in ““War and Laugh- 
ter’”’ only reaffirms what he has said before. But this 
affirmation is more nearly final than in “Songs of the 
New Age,” by reason of its increased emotional 
knowledge. It has become a part of experience, where 
it was formerly intellectual conviction. The great war 
of the world has brought experience to us all in so far as 
we are fitted to receive it, and in the best of these new 
poems, Mr. Oppenheim has risen above elegiac to a 
more noble message. 


“Would you end war? 

Create great Peace. . 

The Peace that de mands all of a man, 

His love, his life, his veriest self; 

Plunge. him in the smelting fires of a work that becomes his 
cbhuild, 

Coerce him to be himself at all hazards: with the toil and 
the mating that belong to him: 

Compel him to serve. . 

Give him a hard Peace: a Peace of discipline and justice . . . 

Kindle him with vision, invite him to joy and adventure: 

Set him at work, not to create things 

But to create men; 

Yea, himself. 


Go search your heart, America. 

Turn from the machine to man, 

Build, while there is yet time, a creative Peace. 
While there is yet time! : 

For if you reject great Peace, 

As surely as vile living brings disease, 

So surely shall your selfishness bring war.’ 


To accept Love and creete Love wherever we find it, 
through hard things, with a passion for perfection: 
this is the heart of the poet’s message to the coming 
democracy. 


The Trail of the Muse 


OETRY societies continue to spring up in all 
parts of the country, but in the Middle West 
and the Pacific coast they seem to multiply the 

most rapidly. The Ohio Valley Poetry Society, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, co-ordinates the poetic 
interests of that section of the country. Miss Alice 
Hallam is the president, and Miss Eloise Robinson the 
secretary. Notre Dame University, in Indiana, has 
established a Poetry Society, in which on leading 
spirit is the Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C., author 
of “The Dead Musician and other Poems,” published 
last Spring and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
critics. Miss Katherine Howard who in her travels 
through the West and on the Pacific coast has done so 
much to awaken an interest in poetry, is responsible 
for the organization of many poetry societies. The 
latest is the San Diego Chapter of the Poetry Society 
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of America, whose president is Mrs. Charles S. Tainter. 
Another new organization in California is the Poets’ 
Club of San Jose of which Miss Winifred C. Wheeler 
is president. 

With even greater activity this autumn has seen the 
poets in the lecture field. Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
gave a course of four talks at the Brooklyn Institute 
on the modern poetic movement. Her other engage- 
ments was an address before the State Library Con- 
vention of Vermont on “The New Poetry and Dem- 
ocracy,”’ and at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie on“ William 
Vaughn Moody and His Poet Friends.” Mrs. Halley 
Phillips Gilchrist continued this autumn the splendid 
work she began last spring, in giving at Arlington, 
Vermont, interesting programs on present-day Ameri- 
can poets, interpreting their art and reading selections 
from their work. During November Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Trine will give four readings from contemporary poets 
at Hotel Marie Antoinette, New York City. The 
significance of these readings is to illustrate ‘‘ Modern 
Poetry in Relation to Life.” The demand for Mr. 
Joyce Kilmer and Mr. Witter Bynner on the platform 
appears more insistent than ever. Mr. Kilmer has 
spoken at Torresdale, Pennsylvania, on “The Poetry 
of Gilbert K. Chesterton,” in Philadelphia at the Hotel 
Adelphia, on ‘The War and the Poets,” this lecture 
being for the benefit of the Jeanne D’Are Fund for 
Wounded French Soldiers. He has also lectured before 
the annual meeting of The Visitation Alumnae, on 
“The Poetry of Helaire Belloc,” and filled other en- 
gagements at Washington, D. C., Wheeling, W. Va., 
Columbus and Cincinnati. Mr. Kilmer succeeds Mr. 
Arthur Guiterman in the Department of Journalism of 
New York University, where he will lecture on Monday 
evenings on the topic of ‘““Newspaper and Magazine 
Verse.” Mr. Witter Bynner is on a tour of the West, 
opening at St. Louis where he lectured on “The Return 
of the Poet.” In New Haven, Conn., and in West- 
bury and Brookville, Long Island, Miss Julia Pauline 
Leavens has been giving readings from “Poets of 
To-Day.” 

The series of Shop Talks on contemporary poetry 
which Miss Jeannette Marks inaugurated last year at 
Mt. Holyoke College for her class in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury English Literature, is being continued this year 
with a most interesting program. On November 8 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien opened the series with a talk 
on “The Irish Poets and the Rebellion,” to be followed 
by Miss Caroline Giltinan, December 13, who will 
speak on “The Poetry of Living,” Josephine Preston 
Peabody, January 10, “The Social Note in Modern 
Poetry;” Lincoln Colcord, February 14, “*Some Aspects 
of Walt Whitman,” Louis V. Ledoux, March 14, 
‘Interpretations of Life in Modern Poetry,” and Miss 
Helen A. Clarke, April 11, on “The Influence of 
Browning on the Present-Day Poets.” In each case 
the speakers will read from their own poems at the 
conclusion of the talk. 

The distinguished English poet Mr. Walter De La 
Mare is visiting the country this autumn. The second 
week in November he received from Yale University 
the first award of the Howland Prize in behalf of the 
Rupert Brooke Estate given for the Five War Sonnets 
of the dead English poet. Mr. De La Mare will lecture 
at Harvard under the joint auspices of the Harvard 
Poetry Club and the New England Poetry Society 
November 23 on Rupert Brooke and James Elroy 
Flecker. Later he will give a series of lectures in the 
East and Middle West before private organizations and 
at the universities. Mr. De La Mare is not under the 
management of any lecture bureau, and if any organ- 
ization wishes to engage him for a lecture, they should 
communicate with Mr. Russell H. Loines, care Johnson 
and Higgins, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
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Vignettes of Criticism 
J. N. WALLIS: A NOTE 


(The Testament of William Windune and other Poems, by J. H. 
Wallis, Yale University Press. Price $1.00.) 


HIS is a book of modern poetry in the style and 
meters of Villon — a delightful mixture of the 
romanticism which “dreams of an age far 

fairer than its own” and the realism of modern Philoso- 
phy. First comes a tribute to Villon, of whom the poet 
says, “Would we had one like him to do some rough 
hard work for modern rime!’ Then there is a poem 
of great intensity in which “Windune writeth of his 
uncle’’ who lies near death. 


os eS He wants me near him; we were such 
Good friends and comrades, youth and age. 
But now I cannot help him much 
In this last fight he has to wage, 
Nor would I take the pilgrimage 
He has to take so soon, although 
With him by motor, rail or stage 
I ever have rejoiced to go. 


Ye hills and vales of his estate, 
Ye fields that ’neath his guidance grew, 
Ye forests that the axe’s weight 
Has scarcely touched to thin and hew, 
Will not a shiver tremble through 
Crags, slopes and valleys, wailing breath 
Shriek through the woods, fields weep in dew, 
When your old master yields to death? 


Nay, ye will smile beneath the sun, 
Or drip, as ever, with the rain; 
Ye will not care when he is done 
Nor grieve ye shall not feel again 
His step in woodland or in plain; 
Ye care no more that he departs 
Than for the last year’s crop of grain — 
But what of us, our broken hearts? 


Presently we come upon “ Matter of great Erudition”’ 
from which we quote a stanza. 


Time toys with senseless force and dust 
And by his wondrous wand transmutes 
The same to baker’s dough or crust 
Or lovely girls in linen suits, 
To chauffeurs who elude pursuits, 
To millionaires and motormen, 
To waving grains and luscious fruits — 
Then whirls them all to dust again. 


Mr. Wallis uses modern imagery quite incidentally 
and without affectation — for instance — 


The deeds that mold earth’s history, 
The songs that rise in children’s throats, 

Both filmed and phonographed should be — 
For such good things I cast my votes. 


Throughout the volume there is an obvious pre- 
occupation with death and dissolution. However the 
subject matter of poetry is an affair between the poet 
and God. Technically and emotionally ‘“ Windune”’ 
stands the test, and this is all we have a right to 
demand of him. His poetry has the uncommon 
virtues of perfect lucidity, vigorous rhythm and poig- 
nant expressiveness. 


R. M. NEWMAN. 





November, 1916 
The Mail Chute 


IR: I am grateful to Mrs. Wilder for the 
portion of her letter to THE MAIL CHUTE 
which deals with rhythmus. She really gives 
more direct reply to the article of Miss Lowell and her 
interesting experiments. The Sketch and Henry James 
are concerned almost entirely with Miss Lowell’s thesis, 
so I hesitate a little to reply to that which is rather 
incidentally addressed to me. 

As ryhthmus concerns itself with natural rhythmic 
arrangement which possesses inherent superiority, it 
admits any subject matter cosmic or microcosmic. 
Rhythmus may swing into almost perfect meter for 
several lines just as prose may, so the fact that a certain 
amount of meter is ina poem does not of necessity pre- 
vent it from being rhythums. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Wilder that a piece in the 
form of The Sketch may be written more rapidly than a 
sonnet, but the question is how much accumulated 
thought and emotion of years is back of the first. In 
my own writing of the so-called freer forms of verse and 
rhythmus, I find the thought of the piece often requires 
years to mature, and it may be because of this slow 
natural growth that when it comes to expression it is 
worthy and the rapid composition is really a very in- 
considerable part of the work. 

Very truly yours, 


HAROLD W. GAMMANS. 


of the Somme last July. What was said of him 

when his death in the fighting in the Champagne 
country more than a year before was erroneously re- 
ported holds true now. By good fortune the postpone- 
ment of the tragedy made possible another noble poem, 
written to commemorate his compatriots in the Foreign 
Legion who had fallen for France. This poem, which 
appeared in the New York Sun last summer, together 
with Seeger’s ““Champagne,”’ as well as the rare quality 
of his letters from the front that had seen publication, 
gives us a poignant sense of the loss to literature in- 
flicted in the bloom of his youth by his heroic self- 
sacrifice. Should the prospect of the publication of 
his letters and poems be realized the magnitude of this 
loss will be diminished while our sense of it will be in- 
tensified. One very near to him who has been reading 
his letters says of them: “‘The one thought uppermost 
was his absolute content with the course he chose and 
his readiness (almost amounting to a wish) to die in 
battle for the cause he had enlisted in. And that, too, 
in spite of his great love of life. It was a rare combina- 
tion of feelings. Many men, disappointed for one 
reason or another, have thrown themselves into battle 
hoping to die — but very few, I believe, who love 
beauty, happiness, all that life gives, as Alan did, 
contemplate death so gladly.” Like Rupert Brooke, 
Seeger appears to have had an intuitive sense of his own 


destiny. 
SYLVESTER BEXTER 


Si Alan Seeger was killed early in the Battle 
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least ten days before the publication of the num- 
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THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
POET SERIES 








The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that it 
has postponed to January 1, 1917, the publication of its series of critical 
studies of the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by January 1, 1918. 

The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 
BLISS CARMAN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAYE 


The first volume—Edwin Arlington Robinson, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite—will be issued in January. 


The price per volume is fifty cents—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for five dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money 
orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 


To insure delivery send check or money order now to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


























SEND TEN CENTS FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


“THE WRITER,” 


the pioneer magazine for literary workers, established in 
1887, and more helpful now than ever to all who write. 
THE WRITER prints each month practical articles on 
the methods of authorship and kindred subjects, with all 
the useful and interesting news of the literary and pub- 
lishing worlds, including announcements of new magazines 
and changes among the old ones, besides answers to 
queries about writing, personal gossip about authors, 
helpful hints and suggestions for writers, reviews of new 
books on literary topics, and a full reference list of 
literary articles in current periodicals. 


VALUABLE NEW FEATURES 


in THE WRITER are ‘‘The Writer’s Directory of Peri- 
odicals,”’ which gives the addresses of publications that 
buy manuscripts, with information about their require- 
ments, furnished by the editors, and the department, 
“The Manuscript Market,” which gives timely informa- 
tion as to the present special needs of various periodicals, 
coming directly from the editors, together with announce- 
ments of manuscript prize offers. Back numbers from 
the beginning of publication of the Directory last Novem- 
ber can be furnished. Monthly changes and additions 
keep the information up to date. Another important 
new feature is a department devoted to Advertisement 
Writing, in which an expert gives instruction and advice. 

THE WRITER is an inspiration to its readers, gives 
them practical advice, helps them to do better work, and 
shows them where they can sell their manuscripts. The 
price of the magazine is ten cents a copy, or one dollar a 
year. Send ten cents for a sample copy, or, better yet, a 
dollar for a year’s subscription. Address 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 


P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention the POETRY REVIEW. 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE 


A HANDBOOK OF POETICS 
By J. P. Dabney 


Crown 8vo. 281 pages. Price, $1.60 


Attention is called to this book—for some years a stand- 
ard work along its own lines, both in England and America 
—because of the quickened interest “ve in poetic com- 
position, for which it will be found of peculiar value. It 
differentiates itself from all other grammars of verse in 
that it treats specifically of the close internal relation be- 
tween music and verse—a relation clearly recognized by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations, but which we 
moderns have lost sight of—and it analyzes synthetically 
the basic question of poetic rhythms. All poetic forms 
are lucidly treated. The chapter upon verse, color and 
melody will be found especially illuminating. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE & 30th STREET, NEW YORK 











The Son of Merope «14 Other Poems 
By Antoinette De Coursey Patterson 


Boards, 12mo, $1.25 


A new book of poems by this gifted author, 
showing the same polished style; idealistic, 
poetic and delicate in conception, combining 
to charm the mind and the ear. 


H. W. FISHER & CO. 
1629 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BOOKS BY TEMPLE OLIVER 


THE SEAL OF HELLAS. (A Classical Drama). 
A New Telling of an Old Tale. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 
A FOREST IDYL. 
A Story of Simple Rural Life. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.20. 
THE STORY OF BLACKIE. 
A New Printing of an Old Favorite. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., OF THE 
POETRY REVIEW OF AMERICA, REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912. 


1. Publisher, The Poetry Review Company, 12 Chaun- 
cey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editor, William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Associate Editor, Joseph Lebowich. 


2. Owners, Joseph Lebowich, 12 Chauncey Street, Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 
Hannah Lebowich, 12 Chauncey Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3. Known Bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


Signed, 
JOSEPH LEBOWICH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of Sepiem- 
ber, 1916. 
MITCHELL FRIEMAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires December 30, 1921) 


The American People appreciate Poetry—they like 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


“Book of charming verse.""— Boston Globe. 
9 artistic illustrations. $1.00 net. 


THE SON OF MAN 


“The story of Christ in blank verse—a life-story which is iteelf a 
moving drama."’— Boston Transcript. 


16 appropriate illustrations. $1.25 net. 
By Percival W. Wells. 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wantagh, N. Y. 














The Art of Versification 


By J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 

The most complete, practical and helpful working 
handbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 

Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we 
claim for it. 


Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book than this one for 
those who wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be both born 
and made; this book will help to make him." 


Cloth, XII+ 310 pp. Uniform with the Writer's Library. 
Postpaid $1.62. 


Write today for Table of Contents and Opinions of 
Successful Writers. 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 

















To You—Our Friends 


It has often been said that at least 25,000 subscribers are necessary to lock the 
door to the Bankruptcy Court for Magazines. The New Republic in a recent amaz- 
ingly candid report to the public stated that it started in November, 1914, with 875 
subscribers at an excess cost to them of $21 per subscriber. In January, 1915, with 
2,500 circulation, the loss per subscriber was $18. Since then the record of The New 
Republic has been: 


Deficit per 

Date Circulation Subscriber 
I 6s ciecueektauacxee 4,000 $15 
saab iwnivecowens 6,000 11 
September, 1915 .............. 9,000 9 
ee 13,000 7 
Bas 6s AA eee 17,000 3 


In other words, if the circulation of 17,000 was to remain stationary The New Republic 
would be run at a loss of $51,000 per year. 

The Poetry Review has happily no such story to relate to its interested friends. 
With a circulation of 3,000, after five months in a necessarily limited field, its deficit 
per subscriber is about twenty cents—a truly splendid record. This we have accom- 
plished despite the fact that from the time estimates were received from our printer 
in April, until the first printing of the magazine in May, the price of the paper stock 
advanced 80%, and is now 118% higher than the price of paper upon which we based 
our subscription price of $1.00. Although every contributor to The Poetry Review 
has been paid, it has been with the feeling that they deserved better at our pens. 
Our hope and desire—both happily assuming Reality—to make The Poetry Review 
a self-sustaining, unsubsidized magazine, can only be fulfilled by our friends who have 
transmuted friendship into that open seseme of ali magazine success—the subscription. 
If every one of our subscribers would secure a new subscriber mow, and if every news- 
stand reader would become a subscriber, The Poetry Review would be placed upon a 
solid, self-sustaining pecuniary foundation. 

Won't you help us by filling and mailing the following subscription blank? 














@@06 06 6 @ Cut out along this line and mail today to The Poetry Review, 12 Chauncy Street, Cambridge, Mass. @ @ @ @ @ @ 





I enclose One Dollar (or a check made payable to The 


Poetry Review) for a year’s Subscription to The Poetry 
Review. 


Nea eects | 


Address ss dideliiehamaesecamniteisiiimishtdabectiiiiaiipininiaattatiaitaiiamuiii 

















THE STRATFORD JOURNAL 


A FORUM OF CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 


Editor: WILLIAM S. BRAITHWAITE 
Associate Editor: HENRY T. SCHNITTKIND 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND IN THIS COUNTRY 


BECAUSE 


I. Each issue contains translations of the best contemporary foreign short 
stories. 








II. Each issue contains the most significant one-act plays written at the 
present time — both original and translated. 


III. The best present-day poetry of Europe and America is published in 
The Stratford Journal. 


IV. In each issue are published a number of essays covering every phase 
of human thought, in every country under the sun. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY.—Each issue of The Stratford Journal is not a magazine, but A BOOK. 
Price, 75 cents an issue; $3.00 a year. 


TO READERS OF THE POETRY REVIEW.—For $1.00 we will send The Stratford Journal for six months. 
Send us your trial subscription to-day. 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY 32 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 











THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 


Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


The Fourth Annual issue of this standard volume in contemporary American Poetry, THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGA 
ZINE VERSE FOR 1916, AND YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY, selected and edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, will be published by Laurence J. Gomme early in November. The Price is $1.50. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s Annual volume has become a necessity to every reader who wishes to know what contribution our 
country is making to the world’s imaginative literature. It is the standard colume in England and American contemporary 
verse. 

The Year Book Features, which have been found so valuable to the reader in previous issues, have been done with parti- 
cular care in the 1916 volume. They are as follows: 


(1) A valuable reference index by author, of all the important poems, the periodicals in which they appeared and date 
of appearance. 

(2) A list of the important critical articles and reviews published in America Quarterlies, Monthlies, Weeklies, and 
daily publications of poets and poetry, with authors and dates. 

(3) Accritical summary of the fifteen most notable books of poems issued during the year. 

(4) The title, author, publisher, and price of all books of poems published during the year and of all works in biogra- 
phical, critical or easy form, which treats of poets and poetry. 


The volume has a convenient index which makes the contents of practical value to librarians and students, and of easy 
and suggestive reference to the general reader. 

The very marked increase of interest in poetry shown by the American people during the past decade to a considerable 
extent has been due to the patience, pertinacity and idealism with which Mr. Braithwaite has made it his business to collect, 
appraise and send on their way the best poems written by contemporary singers.—Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Braithwaite has been the true protagonist of poetry. . . . Hehas worked quietly and steadly for twelve years 
to gain a hearing for American poets. The result has been the revolution in poetic standards. 

Dorothea Lawrence Mann, New York "vening Sun. 

The new edition of the 1914 issue of the Anthology is now available, as well as the 1915 issue. Price $1.50 each. The 
1913 issue is now entirely out of print. In order, however, to enable those who wish to complete their sets, to do so, a new 
edition is in preparation and will be published in January. 


Send orders, accompanied by check or money order, to 


The Poetry Review Company 


12 CHAUNCEY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 














